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Editorial 

The  CPS  camp  stories  are  fascinating.  It  would  be  tempting 
to  read  them  for  their  story  value  alone.  And  what  an  effect  these 
men  have  had  on  us.  The  Society  of  Friends.  The  men  had  work 
to  do,  but  most  of  them  had  time  to  sit  around  and  talk.  And 
from  that  talk  there  developed  a core  of  pacifists  that  were  ready 
and  able  to  direct  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  next  half  century. 

Opinion  is  divided  among  the  former  CPS  campers  as  to 
whether  the  Society  of  Friends  should  ever  again  be  involved  in 
a CPS  camp  type  of  experience.  But,  as  long  as  we  have  conflict 
and  the  potential  for  war,  we  will  need  some  type  of  status  for 
people  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  war.  And  they  will 
need  support. 

"During  the  build-up  of  US  forces  just  prior  to  the  Gulf  War, 
over  2,500  soldiers  filed  for  conscientious  objector  charges.  Over 
half  of  those  were  African  Americans.  The  press  refused  to  cover 
much  of  the  resister  story.  The  Pentagon  denied  its  existence. 
Since  the  war's  end,  all  but  twenty  two  of  those  who  applied 
have  been  released."  (Isadore  Wolf,  The  Oregon  Peaceivorker, 
February,  1992) 

To  urge  the  heads  of  the  military  branches  to  grant  clemency 
to  these  twenty-two  people,  write  to:  General  Carl  E.  Mundy  Jr., 
US  Marine  Corps,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington, 
DC  20380,  and  to  Michael  P.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Pentagon,  Washington,  DC  20310. 

Quaker  Life  (March  1992,  p.  28)  reports  that  Representative 
Ron  Dellums  planned  to  introduce  the  "Military  Conscientious 
Objector  Act  of  1992"  in  February.  The  bill  would  correct  mis- 
treatment of  military  conscientious  objectors  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  War.  COs  had  their  applications  "lost,"  were  sent  to  combat 
areas,  and  were  physically  attacked  and  jailed. 

The  bill  says  that  the  CO  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  if  he(she)  is  conscientiously  opposed,  on  the  basis 
of  sincerely  held  moral,  ethical,  or  religious  beliefs,  to  participa- 
tion in  war  of  any  kind  or  to  participation  in  a particular  war  or 
conflict.  Friends  might  want  to  ask  their  members  of  Congress  to 
support  this  bill. 

Seattle  anti-war  activist  Diane  St.  Marie  seeks  help  in  her 
support  of  Gulf  War  conscientious  objectors.  She  wants  to  match 
the  garnishments  from  her  salary  (because  she  doesn’t  pay  war 
taxes)  with  contributions  for  the  legal  defense  of  Gulf  War  COs. 
Send  contributions  to  Diane  St.  Marie,  Gulf  War  COs,  1162-21st 
Ave  E,  Seattle,  WA  98112. 

sf  * if 

Friends,  you  are  wonderful.  We've  been  inundated  with 
subscription  renewals.  We've  caught  up  with  most  of  them,  but 
if  your  renewal  date  doesn't  match  your  recent  renewal,  give  us 
another  month,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  get  it  right. 

Also,  I've  been  excited  by  the  manuscript  submissions  that 
you've  sent  to  Friends  Bulletin.  But  there's  room  for  more.  Send 
in  those  articles.  If  you're  an  artist  or  a photographer,  we'd  love 
to  hear  from  you.  We  do  need  illustrative  material  and  would 
love  to  receive  some  drawings  from  children  as  well  as  adults. 

Remember  this  is  your  magazine  and  Friends  want  to  hear 
from  you.  Nancy  Yamall 


Lehers 


Dear  Editor, 

Rogue  Valley  Monthly  Meeting  is  requesting  that  you 
include  in  a future  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  the  Junior 
Friends  Epistle  to  NPYM  Gay  and  Lesbian  Friends  read 
at  the  last  Annual  Session  of  NPYM. 

Melody  Ashworth 


At  the  1991  Annual  Session  of  NPYM,  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Friends  found  that  their  signs  had  been  taken  doumfrom  the 
walls  overnight.  Friends  were  told  that  this  had  happened  and 
were  concerned.  The  Junior  Friends  wrote  the  following  special 
Epistle  to  their  Gay  and  Lesbian  Friends. 

Junior  Friends  Epistle  to  NPYM  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Friends 

To  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Community  of  NPYM: 

We  feel  deep  sorrow  and  anger  that  you  and  your 
ideals  have  been  violated.  We,  too,  have  been  an  object  of 
social  discrimiriation.  We  support  you  and  your  beliefs 
and  hope  that,  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  actively 
lend  support,  you  will  ask.  We  are  proud  to  stand  with 
you  in  your  struggle  for  social  equality. 
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Civilian  Public  Service 

During  WWII,  approximately  12,000  men  entered  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  as  an  alternative  to  going  to  war.  For  some 
it  was  a good  experience;  for  others  it  was  unsatisfying  and 
frustrating.  However,  the  CPS  camps  gave  young  pacifists 
the  opportunity  to  live  together,  work  out  their  problems, 
and  to  go  on  with  their  lives  as  peacemakers. 

Many  men  from  Pacific,  Nor^  Pacific,  and  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meetings  went  to  CPS  camps.  Their  wives,  sweet- 
hearts, and  children  were  involved,  also.  For  this  article, 
Shirley  Ruth  interviewed  Barney  Aldrich,  JimGraham,Hugh 
Hansen,  and  Robert  Solenberger  from  IMYM.  Nancy  YamaU 
interviewed  Harold  Carson  from  NPYM. 

Barney  Aldrich,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Because  of  reli- 
gious training  and 
belief,  I refused  to 
bear  arms.  I'd 
grown  up  in  an 
Iowa  farm  commu- 
nity, and  aU  my  life 
I'd  gone  to  Payton 
Friends  Church,  a 
pastoral  Friends 
Church.  I didn't 
have  any  trouble  in 
my  own  mind 
about  being  a con- 
scientious objector 
to  war.  I had  no  in- 
terest at  aU  in  kill- 
ing any  of  the 
people  the  government  said  were  our  enemies. 

The  Draft  Board  felt  that  was  not  the  way  I should  go. 
They  didn't  want  their  record  messed  up  by  some  guy  who 
didn't  want  to  fight.  So  it  took  them  about  a year  to  classify  me 
as  4E  and  to  decide  to  let  me  go  to  the  CPS  camp.  I ended  up 
in  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

The  soil  conservation  authorities  were  studying  erosion 
and  runoff  at  Coshocton.  We  stayed  there  about  4 1 /2  months, 
until  the  pressure  from  the  local  American  Legion  became  so 
great  that  they  decided  to  almost  completely  disband  the 
camp.  It  was  a valuable  project — probably  about  as  qualified 
to  be  of  value  as  any  camps  we  had. 

So  we  went  to  a camp  in  Oregon  that  was  in  the  forestry 
area.  In  the  summer  when  the  fire  season  was  on,  we  helped 
the  local  fire-  protective  associations  wherever  they  needed 
men.  They  would  run  us  out  to  help  fight  the  fires  and  make 


fire  lines.  Elkton  was  quite  a different  experience  for  me.  Td 
grown  up  on  an  Iowa  farm,  and  now  I was  living  in  what 
seemed  like  pretty  mountainous  mountains  to  me.  In  Iowa 
we  had  a few  humps  that  we  called  hills,  but  in  Oregon  we 
were  in  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Cascade  Range.  It 
was  a beautiful  area  to  live  in,  and,  while  I wasn't  pleased  to 
have  my  life  interrupted,  I found  it  interesting  and  almost 
enjoyable,  except  for  being  pushed  there  by  fate  and  the 
government. 

There  were  a lot  of  fellows  that  I got  acquainted  with  that 
were  angrier  than  I was.  I really  considered  it  a good  experi- 
ence. I didn't  mind  the  idea  of  serving  my  government.  The 
firefighting  was  really  important,  and  the  forestry  work  that 
we  were  doing  seemed  pretty  important  at  the  time. 

Anyone  that  knows  anything  about  Western  Oregon 
knows  the  winters  there  are  50  percent  rain  and  50  percent 
drizzle.  You  got  used  to  walking  around  in  the  rain,  and  you 
always  wore  something  on  your  head,  a more  or  less  water- 
resistant  jacket,  and  good  foot  gear  that  would  keep  your  feet 
dry. 

The  camp  had  wood-shop  equipment  that  they  had  col- 
lected from  three  or  four  other  abandoned  CCC  camps.  We 
set  it  up  and  made  a functioning  workshop.  My  work  was  to 
make  tables  for  the  map-  drafting  crew.  In  the  evenings  the 
guys  that  were  interested  in  wood  work  made  gadgets.  We 
probably  made  hundred  of  trunks  and  boxes  for  shipping.  I 
stayed  in  the  wood  shop  for  about  two  years,  and  then  a few 
people  began  to  notice  that  I was  enjoying  myself,  so  the 
pressure  developed  for  me  to  get  out  in  the  winter  time  and 
plant  trees  along  with  the  other  men.  I finally  decided  this  was 
something  I could  handle,  because  I was  getting  a little  soft 
with  this  fun  work  aU  the  time. 

It  was  almost  always  raining  when  we  went  to  plant  trees 
— just  finishing  up  a shower  or  getting  another  shower 
started.  We  would  start  out  with  a bag  of  fifty  trees  and  a tittle 
short-handled  hoe.  We  were  supposed  to  t^e  two  steps,  jab 
the  hoe  in  the  grotmd,  lean  it  back,  push  a tree  into  it,  and 
stomp  it  into  the  ground.  We  were  supposed  to  do  this  about 
as  fast  as  we  could  walk.  In  terrain  that  wasn't  too  brushy,  we 
could  put  a lot  of  trees  in  the  ground. 

The  project  qualified  fairly  well  as  work  of  national 
importance.  I guess  if  you  were  in  battle  you  would  think  it 
wasn't  much,  but  from  our  point  of  view,  it  seemed  all  right. 

We  fixed  an  auditorium  in  half  a dorm,  and  I made  a 
bunch  of  wood  benches  for  it;  we  called  it  the  Chapel.  Many 
Quakers  weren't  used  to  the  term  "chapel" — it  wasn't  quite 
the  same  as  a Meeting  House.  Actually,  we  had  more  Meth- 
odists and  Baptists  there  than  we  had  Quakers.  They  took 
over  the  Sunday  morning  worship  service.  Surprisingly, 
enough  of  the  men  enjoyed  preaching,  so  we  usually  sched- 
uled a preacher  service  on  Sunday  morning,  and  then  we'd 


Barney  Aldrich , Elkton. 
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have  a quiet  worship  service  before  or  after.  I made  good  use 
of  the  meditation.  For  several  years  some  of  us  got  up  early  in 
the  morning  for  worship.  Then  it  got  to  be  too  heavy  a chore. 
So  sometimes  I'd  just  go  for  a walk  in  the  morning. 


You  may  remember  that  this  was  in  food-rationing  time, 
and  we  aU  turned  in  our  ration  books  when  we  came  to  the 
camp.  There  were  many  kinds  of  food  the  kitchen  people 
couldn't  get.  For  example,  a good  shortening  was  hard  to 
find.  One  of  the  substitutes  they  had  was  just  straight  mineral 
oil,  which  was  aU  right  for  greasing  pans,  but  really  shouldn't 
be  put  into  the  rolls.  The  men  didn't  think  about  it.  They  made 
nice  fluffy  rolls  with  mineral  oil  in  them.  This  was  all  right 
until  the  laundry  discovered  they  were  getting  a lot  of  sheets 
that  were  spotted  with  brown  spots,  and  some  of  the  guys 
were  having  trouble  getting  their  work  done,  because  min- 
eral oil  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  stay  in  a person. 


When  we  saw  the  end  of  the  CPS  experience  approaching, 
we  started  to  think  about  what  we  were  going  to  do.  We  really 
enjoyed  all  the  camaraderie  between  people  who  had  like 
prejudices,  and  we  tried  to  think  of  ways  to  continue  this,  so 
we  had  a lot  of  meetings  and  groups  of  people  thinking  of 
forming  cooperative  communities  after  we  were  discharged. 
There  may  have  been  a few  that  were  actually  started.  The 
one  I was  involved  in  didn't  amount  to  much. 


I put  in  for  a transfer  for  a job  in  Chicago  in  the  clothing 
workroom.  The  war  in  Europe  had  simmered  down,  so  they 
were  able  to  ship  clothes  to  central  Europe.  That  sounded  like 
it  would  beat  working  in  the  woods  in  the  rain.  I went  for  that. 
My  impression  of  downtown  Chicago  was  that  of  tremen- 
dous city  noise.  After  being  out  in  the  Oregon  woods  where 
it  was  so  quiet,  the  traffic  and  the  elevated  railroad  just  made 
a din  in  my  ears. 

When  I finally  found  the  AFSC  office  in  Chicago,  I was 
greeted  by  a pretty  girl  named  Dorothy  Edwards.  I didn't 
know  she  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  living  with  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

Technically,  it  was  March  22,  1945,  when  I was  dis- 
charged, but  I didn't  know  about  it  until  about  a month  later. 
I stayed  on  in  the  Chicago  clothing  room  for  about  another 
year.  Dorothy  Edwards  and  I had  been  courting  each  other 
for  a while,  so  we  decided  to  get  married  in  May  of  1945. 

It  may  have  been  almost  a year  before  we  went  to  Sam 
Hays'  parents'  farm  in  Southern  Indiana  and  got  acquainted 
with  them.  We  thought  this  was  going  to  be  our  life.  But  we 
discovered  the  weather  was  really  hot  in  the  summer,  and 
there  was  a lot  of  work  which  started  before  daylight  and 
ended  after  dark.  We  got  tired  of  that  pretty  fast.  ^ we  gave 
up  the  farm  project,  packed  up  our  possessions,  and  headed 
for  Denver,  Colorado,  where  we've  been  ever  since. 

Barney,  now  retired,  has  been  a carpenter  and  a remodeling 
contractor. 


Hugh  Hansen,  Wyoming  Meeting 

In  1936-37 1 arrived  at  the  conviction  that  I was  a consci- 
entious objector.  My  mother's  ideas,  as  well  as  anti-war 
movies  and  my  acquaintance  with  some  Friends,  influenced 


I was  at  Pendle  Hill  when  the  particulars  of  the  Selective 
Service  law  were  being 
finalized  in  a special 
seminar  with  the  peace 
churches.  Friends 
wanted  to  be  able  to 
offer  an  alternative  ser- 
vice modelled  on 
workcamps.  They 
were  led  to  expect  that 
this  would  be  possible, 
but  were  actually  mis- 
lead on  this.  "Work  of 
national  importance" 
actually  didn't  materi- 
alize for  the  most  part, 
except  for  medical  experiments. 

I wrote  a one-page  purely  humanistic  statement,  claiming 
conscientious-objector  status.  The  draft  board  in  Media,  PA, 
granted  me  this  status,  nevertheless. 

In  February  1943 1 was  drafted  and  inducted  in  Palo  Alto, 
then  sent  to  San  Dimas  camp. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  campers  had  faded.  (The 
system  was  two  years  old.)  San  Dimas  Camp,  attached  to  the 
US  Forest  Service,  was  favored  by  many.  The  work  included 
occasional  fire-fighting,  some  manual  outdoor  labor,  and 
indoor  work.  We  improved  trails  and  roads  around  the 
camp.  When  it  rained,  I volunteered  to  go  to  the  cabin  where 
I measured  rainstorm  activity,  checking  gauges  along  the 
trails.  This  provided  respite  from  the  camp. 

Most  CFS  men  felt  that  they  could  be  doing  something  of 
greater  value.  If  a CO  refused  to  work  at  San  Dimas,  he  would 
be  reassigned  to  a less  desirable  camp.  Many  men  asked  for 
transfers  to  assignments  where  they  felt  they  could  be  more 
useful.  Mental  hospitals  were  often  chosen.  We  were  aU 
aware  that  we  were  conscripted  labor  and  wanted  to  do 
something  more  meaningful.  Most  of  our  creative  energies 
were  focused  on  getting  away  from  camp  on  the  weekends. 
Also,  wives  and  girlfriends  were  allowed  to  visit  camps,  and 
bedrooms  were  made  available  for  them. 

Friends  provided  food,  clothing,  a $2.50  per  month  allow- 
ance, and  a camp  director  who  was  nominally  in  charge  of 
camp  life.  The  Selective  Service  could  impose  its  will  on 
occasion. 

Helen  Bennett  and  I were  married  in  a camp  wedding 
afterthemannerof  Friends,September3, 1943.  She  continued 
her  education  at  Redlands  University,  then  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  I was  often  allowed  to  visit.  Our  first  child 
was  bom  while  I was  in  the  San  Dimas  Camp. 


Photo  courtesy  of  Jim  Graham 
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After  my  release,  March  15, 1946,  Helen  and  1 moved  to 
Berkeley  to  do  graduate  work  at  the  University.  1 had  to  work 
and  go  to  school,  as  1 had  no  G1  benefits. 

In  1963 1 became  a Friend  at  the  Boulder  Meeting. 

My  CO  service  was  three  years,  one  month,  and  sixteen 
days.  My  CO  stand  was  the  right  one  for  me  to  take.  I never 
doubted  that. 

Hugh,  who  was  a Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  has  been  involved  in  the  Alternatives  to  Violence 
Program. 


Jim  Graham,  Fort  Collins  Meeting 

I was  a member  of  Madison  Friends  Meeting,  which  paid 
my  support  during  the  war.  1 entered  a CPS  camp  at  a forest 
service  camp  in  Wellston,  Michigan,  then  was  transferred  to 
the  Cascade  Locks  Camp  in  Oregon. 

In  the  spring  of 1944, 
CPS  men  were  asked  to 
volunteer  for  a "starva- 
tion experiment"  led  by 
Dr.  Ancel  Keys,  direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  of 
Physiological  Hygiene 
atthe  University  ofMin- 
nesota.  Four  hundred 
volunteered,  and  1 was 
oneof  the  thirty-six  who 
were  selected. 

The  experiment  was 
to  be  forty-eight  weeks 
long.  The  first  twelve  weeks  were  a standardization  period  in 
which  we  aU  had  the  same  menus.  Once  our  nutritional  needs 
were  established,  a period  of  testing,  which  was  used  through- 
out the  experiment,  followed. 

The  first  three  months  of  standardization  were  followed 
by  sb<  months  of  semi-starvation.  The  last  three  months  were 
to  be  experimentation  with  different  menus  to  restore  health. 

In  the  six  months  of  semi-starvation,  the  men  were  ex- 
pected to  lose  24  percent  of  their  weight.  There  was  a fairly 
rapid  loss  at  the  beginning,  but  it  leveled  out  toward  the  end 
of  the  six  months.  We  weighed  ourselves  each  day.  If  we  were 
losing  weight  too  fast,  we  would  get  an  extra  portion  of  bread 
and  potatoes.  And  if  we  had  too  little  weight  loss,  food  was 
withheld.  The  diet  was  what  would  be  found  in  Central 
Europe  under  war  conditions:  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  tur- 
nips, with  little  milk  or  meat.  We  got  two  meals  a day:  mid- 
moming  and  mid-aftemoon. 

We  began  to  feel  tired  within  the  first  month.  The  most 
obvious  losses  were  in  body  weight.  We  slowed  down.  Body, 
heart,  and  stomach  size  reduced;  metabolism  slowed  down. 
We  had  difficulty  going  upstairs;  we  needed  to  rest.  We 
carried  pillows  to  sit  on;  we'd  lost  our  padding.  The  most 


important  effect  was  psychological.  We  became  intolerant  of 
others  and  were  less  When  people  came  to  visit,  it  was 

too  much  effort  to  entertain  them.  We  became  irritated  with 
each  other  in  the  way  we  ate  our  food.  The  social  veneer  wore 
very  thin. 

The  tests  showed  that,  at  various  periods,  we  mentally 
had  the  ability  to  solve  problems,  but  the  will  to  solve  them 
was  absent.  We  were  expected  to  pursue  our  normal  activi- 
ties. We  were  required  to  walk  22  miles  a week.  We  all  had 
work  assignments  around  the  lab  or  worked  in  the  laundry. 
Enrollment  in  university  classes  was  required  of  aU  COs. 
Before  long,  we  dropped  out  of  both  university  and  lab 
classes. 

Another  aspect  of  starvation  was  the  loss  of  interest  in 
women.  We  loved  lying  out  in  the  sun  in  the  summer.  There 
was  a heightened  sense  of  spirituality  at  times. 

IXiring  the  last  three  months  of  rehabilitation,  some  got 
more  food,  some  less.  Some  received  vitamin  and  protein 
supplements. 

The  day  we  started  on  the  rehabilitation  diet,  spirits  were 
high.  When  we  realized  the  amount  of  food  would  not  satisfy 
our  hunger  and  we'd  continue  to  lose  weight,  we  became 
even  more  despondent  and  discouraged  than  at  the  lowest 
point  of  semi-starvation. 

After  six  weeks,  the  top  group  was  getting  almost  4000 
calories  per  day.  Even  at  that  rate,  rehabilitation  was  very 
slow.  By  the  time  the  experiment  was  over,  it  was  obvious 
that  starving  people  are  in  no  condition  to  intellectualize,  and 
that  the  most  important  thing  about  the  diet  is  calories. 
Vitamins  and  protein  are  less  important  than  calories. 

I had  not  regained  my  weight  in  the  rehabilitation  period. 
It  was  only  when  I could  eat  freely  after  the  experiment  that 
I went  from  122  to  225  pounds  in  three  months!  I would  eat 
until  I felt  fuU,  but  I was  still  himgry.  I carried  candy  and 
cookies  in  my  pocket  continuously.  It  took  me  three  years  to 
get  back  to  my  normal  weight  and  eating  habits. 

My  motivations  for  participating  in  the  study  never  al- 
tered seriously.  My  reasons  for  volunteering  were  based  on 
my  desire  to  do  something  of  benefit  to  mankind.  I often  think 
how  horrible  it  would  be  to  be  starving  and  never  know  when 
it  would  end,  if  ever. 

Unfortunately,  the  war  ended  before  the  experiment  did. 
The  study  resulted  in  a standardized  text  on  food  and  nutri- 
tion and  the  effects  of  semi-starvation.  This  text  was  used  in 
all  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

I was  returned  to  my  original  camp,  and  then,  although 
the  war  was  over,  they  assigned  me  to  the  UNRRA  cattle  boat. 
I made  three  trips  to  Poland  and  was  released  in  the  Fall  of 
1946.  I finished  my  degree  in  Intematior^al  Relationships, 
signed  up  with  the  AFSC,  and  was  sent  to  France,  where  I 
served  two  years  with  Spanish  refugees. 

Jim,  now  retired,  worked  for  the  US  Information  Agency  in 
Latin  America  and  as  the  Foreign  Student  Advisor  at 
Colorado  State. 
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Robert  Solenberger,  Pima  Meeting 

I had  no  difficulty  in  getting  conscientious  objector  status 
"to  do  work  of  national  importance."  I had  been  a member  of 
Lansdowne  Meeting  since  1935,  and  the  Draft  Board  as- 
sumed that  Quakers  would  be  given  4-E  classification.  (Per- 
haps this  made  it  too  easy  for  some  Quakers.) 

If,  because  of  religious  training  and  belief,  you  refused  to 
participate  in  any  war  activities,  either  combat  or  non-com- 
bat, you  were  sent  to  CPS  camp.  If  you  were  wiUing  to  do  non- 
combat service,  you  were  assigned  to  the  medical  corp  or 
other  non-combat  service.  Most  young  men  did  not  notice  the 
boxes  on  the  draft  registration  form  which  would  allow  them 
to  claim  CO  service.  Local  draft  boards  hardly  knew  what  the 
regulations  were,  so  some  Quaker  lawyers  aided  those  ask- 
ing for  CO  status. 

Just  before  reporting  for  induction,  I had  taken  a job  with 
the  Association  of  Indian  Affairs  to  do  field  work  among  the 
Iroquois  Indians  in  New  York  State  and  Canada.  My  work 
with  the  Indians  was  greatly  facilitated  by  my  being  a Quaker. 

I was  ordered  to  report  to  CPS  Camp  #46  at  Big  Flats,  NY, 
September  22, 1942.  TTiis  former  CCC  camp,  sponsored  by 
the  AFSC,  had  been  set  up  for  several  months  before  I arrived. 

The  main  job  of  the  camp  was  to  work  in  a CCC  soil 
conservation  nursery  which  grew  grass  seed  and  seedling 
trees.  The  trees  were  harvested  and  then  dumped  in  the  river. 
This  shows  how  "nationally  important"  the  work  was. 

The  camp  supervisors  did  not  want  the  men  to  look 
conspicuous,  so  they  would  not  allow  them  to  wear  beards. 
They  didn't  want  publicity  in  the  local  papers.  After  working 
all  day,  some  of  the  men  would  volunteer  to  work  in  the 
hospital  in  the  evenings.  The  Selective  Service  did  not  want 
publicity  about  their  volunteer  work  which  would  allow 
other  young  men  to  find  out  about  the  CPS  option. 

In  the  winter,  CPS  men  were  taken  in  trucks  to  other 
counties  to  do  timber  stand  improvement  on  government 
land.  They  felt  this  was  more  meaningful  work.  This  was 
done  very  scientifically  and  under  experienced  supervision. 
The  CPS  men  worked  very  carefully — cutting  and  trimrning 
trees,  making  either  cord  wood  or  twenty-foot  poles.  They 
were  told  that  poor  people  would  be  given  the  wood  to  bum, 
but  the  wood  was  left  to  rot.  Poor  people  burned  kerosene. 

By  the  time  I arrived  in  the  camp,  others  were  completely 
disillusioned  by  the  type  of  work  fiiey  were  being  assigned. 
It  was  very  different  from  the  AFSC  workcamps  in  which 
many  CPS  men  had  volunteered  earlier.  Dissatisfaction  and 
real  complaints  against  the  system  were  raised  by  CPS  men. 
AFSC  had  to  feed  the  campers  from  private  monies.  The 
Selective  Service  had  probably  planned  to  pay  the  men  the 
same  wage  as  a private,  $24  per  month.  However,  no  salaries 
were  paid,  except  for  $5  per  month  from  the  AFSC  for 
personal  expenses.  (It  was  "all  right"  to  volunteer  your 
services  if  you  were  middle  or  upper-class.  However,  many 
COs  were  blue-collar  men  and  needed  their  salaries.) 


The  CPS  men  improved  the  camp  with  a chapel.  They 
built  a music  room  and  a library,  had  musicians,  offered 
courses  of  study  in  the  evening.  I taught  Arabic.  In  the 
dormitories,  camp  cots  were  fashioned  into  double  deckers, 
and  the  men  made  comfortable  easy  chairs,  tables,  and 
lamps.  Quakers  were  a minority  among  the  ninety  denomi- 
nations represented,  but  silent  Friends  Meetings  were  held. 

Mr.  Imeri  from  Camp  Operations  Division  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  visited  the  camp.  When  he  saw  the  improvements  in 
the  dormitories,  he  demanded  that  they  be  removed,  since 
the  soldiers  had  to  live  in  uncomfortable  barracks.  The  camp 
director  called  the  AFSC,  who  directed  him  to  follow  orders. 

In  May  1943  I was  sent  to  Camp  #96  in  Trenton,  North 
Dakota.  The  weather  was  still  very  cold.  But  this  camp 
appeared  to  have  meaningful  work.  The  Farmers  Home 
Adnunistration  was  preparing  plots  on  which  qualified  farm- 
ers were  to  be  settled  after  the  war.  We  leveled  100-acre  plots 
and  poured  concrete  slabs  for  houses  and  chicken  coops. 
Many  of  the  men  in  this  camp  were  from  mid  western  back- 
grounds, and  they  welcomed  training  with  large  farm  equip- 
ment. They  felt  they  had  important  work  to  do.  They  worked 
the  fields  when  it  was  10“  below  zero. 

Then  one  day  I saw  a truck  with  Upper  Darby,  Pennsyl- 
vania, printed  on  it  I asked  the  surveyors  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  surveying  for  another  high  dam.  This  work 
being  done  by  the  CPS  men  would  be  covered  by  water.  So, 
again,  the  work  was  "iimke"  work  for  the  CPS  men. 

I finally  did  my  detached  service — completing  my  study 
for  the  Indian  Bureau — in  1944.  The  Selective  Service  and  the 
Indian  Bureau  both  had  agreed  to  this  but  took  a long  time  to 
work  out  the  agreement  between  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  AFSC  arranged  for  me  to  work  in  the 
admitting  ward  at  the  Fairfield  State  Hospital  in  Virginia  . 

This  was  just  before 
drugs  came  into  use 
in  mental  hospitals. 
CPS  men  ex- 
changedmethodsof 
helping  patients, 
and  a handbook  for 
mental  hospital  at- 
tendants grew  out 
of  this  work. 

I was  discharged 
in  March  of  1946. 

Photo:  Robert 
Solenberger,  front; 
Barney  Aldrich,  rear. 


Robert  taught  Anthropology  at  four  institutions,  including 
Bloomsburg  State  College  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a 
government  anthropologist  in  Micronesia  and  a public  school 
social  worker. 
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Harold  Carson,  Olympia  Meeting 


Harold  Carson  at  CPS  Camp. 


When  the  draft  was  passed  by  Congress  and  Roosevelt 
signed  it,  I was  teaching  school  in  Fortville,Indiana.  I had 
signed  up  to  be  a conscientious  objector  to  war.  It  took 
Selective  Service  and  the  Federal  government  9 months  to 
investigate  me.  Some  weeks  after  my  hearing  I got  the 
classification  of  4-E,  which  meant  that  I could  be  assigned  to 
a CPS  camp.  I went  to  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  there  became 
the  cleaner  of  toilets  in  the  dorms.  I chose  that  over  being  out 
on  the  soU  conservation  project. 

I suppose  I chose  to  stay  in  camp  and  clean  toilets 
because,  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  I was  a "creative  pioneer." 
This  idea,  promoted  by  Tom  Jones,  Paul  Furnas,  and  Sumner 
Mills,  stated  that  Friends  could  share  their  responsibility 
during  wartime  in  a peaceful  way  by  doing  something 
constructive  and  not  by  killing. 

Then  I was  sent  to  EDcton,  Oregon,  and  that  started  a 
three-year  part  of  my  Life.  Camp  Elkton  was  administered 
by  the  Oregon  California  Revested  Lands  Administration, 
with  its  headquarters  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Our  tasks  were  to 
fight  fires,  plant  trees,  build  a road  to  Big  Creek,  man 
surveying  crews,  and  raise  Douglas  Fir  seedlings. 

My  first  assignment  was  Big  Creek.  We  built  bunk 
houses,  and  for  the  first  thirteen  days  we  never  saw  the  sun. 
I still  remember  walking  in  the  mud.  After  Big  Creek, 
because  I had  grown  up  in  a blacksmith  shop  in  Indiana,  I 
became  the  blacksmith  of  Elkton.  Three  weeks  later  I was 
named  the  assistant  director  of  Camp  59. 1 went  to  Philadel- 
phia once  a year  for  meetings,  and  on  each  trip  I would  visit 
other  camps,  which  permitted  me  to  have  a broad  under- 
standing of  what  other  CPS  men  were  doing. 

Once  we  had  sixty  men  fighting  a forest  fire  in  the  old 
Tillamook  bum  area  in  the  Coastal  Range  of  Oregon.  We  got 
a phone  call  from  the  Portland  office  saying,  "You  gotta'  get 
up  here  right  now  because  the  men  are  on  strike  and  they're 
going  to  be  arrested."  In  the  State  of  Oregon  it  is  illegal  to 
strike  on  a fire.  So  the  Superintendent  of  the  camp  and  I,  as 


the  acting  director,  got  into  the  old  pickup  and  went  to 
TiUamook.  What  were  we  going  to  do?  Well,  we  got  there  and 
it  was  obvious.  The  men  had  been  guaranteed  cork  boots  for 
fighting  the  fire,  and  the  boots  had  never  arrived.  The  men 
went  on  strike  because  they  were  cLLmbmg  over  hot  logs  in 
tennis  shoes  and  other  street  shoes. 

Surveying  the  situation,  I said,  "What  it's  going  to  take  is 
sixty  pairs  of  cork  boots;  these  men  are  willing  to  go  to  prison. 
What  do  they  have  to  lose?  They're  already  in  prison,  in  a 
way."  So  the  next  day  the  boots  came  from  Portland,  and  the 
men  went  back  to  fighting  the  fire. 

One  day  another  fellow  and  I took  our  tmck  and  went  to 
The  Dalles,  Oregon,  to  pick  up  a tmckload  of  salmon  from  the 
fish  hatchery.  We  took  ^e  fish  back  to  camp,  ranpipes  from  the 
steam  generator  in  the  laundry,  and  processed  618  quarts  of 
salmon.  Also,  during  the  three  years  we  were  there,  we  raised 
most  of  our  own  vegetables  and  fed  our  garbage  to  the  pigs. 

The  men  had  to  do  as  much  as  they  could  to  produce  their 
meals,  because  at  that  time  the  cost  p>er  meal  was  from  14  - 17 
cents  per  meal,  which  was  being  paid  for  by  Friends.  That  was 
a big  cost  then. 

I always  had  a running  argument  with  our  dietician.  We 
would  go  to  Eugene  to  buy  fresh  vegetables  and  lettuce;  and  he 
would  store  them  until  they  became  old,  and  then  we  would 
eat  them.  He  always  wanted  to  have  a backlog  of  food. 

Selective  Service  men  came  to  camp  to  investigate  us  and 
to  argue  with  us.  One  of  them  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  a 
Mennonite  Camp  they  wouldn't  argue  about  the  issues  at  all. 
They  just  short-sheeted  his  bed.  In  Friends  camp  the  men 
would  argue  with  him  half  the  night  about  why  they  should  be 
there.  They  didn't  mess  with  his  bed. 

We  did  have  contact  in  the  community.  Two  of  our  men  got 
acquainted  with  two  post  office  employees,  and  after  they 
were  out  of  camp,  they  were  married.  And  our  nurse  would 
help  people  who  had  accidents  in  the  community.  They  would 
come  to  her  even  though  she  was  a CO  nurse.  There  were  no 
other  medical  facilities  in  that  area. 

Our  work  at  Big  Creek  was  another  big  issue.  Some  of  the 
men  said  we  shouldn't  be  working  there;  they  felt  we  were 
building  a road,  not  for  fire  protection,  but  to  take  the  timber 
out.  The  men  were  willing  to  fight  fires,  but  they  did  not  want 
to  build  a road  where  the  government  would  profit. 

I don't  know  of  any  issue  with  the  Society  of  Friends  that 
created  a greater  stress  factor  than  the  issue  of  when  and  how 
to  close  Friends  camps.  The  fellows  in  camp  would  stay  up 
until  midnight  arguing  about  this.  At  the  beginning  they  were 
almost  evenly  divided.  As  time  went  on,  by  the  end  of  1945, 
they  were  in  almost  100  percent  agreement  that  Friends  should 
get  out.  During  this  time,  some  men  started  slowing  down  in 
protest.  When  they  worked,  they  did  a half  day's  job.  This 
created  a very  tense  situation.  If  some  of  the  men  were  doing 
a full  day's  job  and  others  were  doing  half  a day's  job,  they 
weren't  Mendly.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 
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All  Friends  camps  were  asked  to  send  a representative  to 
the  Service  Committee  Board.  The  Elkton  men  elected  Rick 
Cheerito,  who  had  refused  to  work  for  some  time.  We  could 
not  classify  him  as  AWOL,  because  he  stayed  in  camp.  They 
elected  him  to  be  their  representative  from  Camp  59  to  the 
Philadelphia  Executive  Board  of  CPS.  The  Board,  not  know- 
ing what  was  going  on  3000  miles  away,  chose  not  to  honor 
our  request  that  he  be  our  representative. 

This  terminated  a long  struggle,  and  Dan  Wilson,  our 
director,  resigned.  He  left  camp  soon  after  that.  That  meant 
that  I was  acting  director  in  this  tense  situation  of  the  men 
wanting  Friends  to  get  out,  and  Friends  wanting  to  get  out  in 
an  orderly  way.  The  Board  appointed  Steve  Cary  to  come  out 
to  see  what  he  could  do.  Well,  Steve  and  I quieted  things  down 
by  playing  ping  pong.  During  this  Fall  of  '45  we  ended  up  with 
twenty-one  games  each.  And  we  always  refer  to  that.  You 
can't  take  life  too  seriously,  or  you'll  go  berserk. 

I started  out  as  a "creative  pioneer"  in  1940  when  I went  to 
Richmond,  but  I ended  up  as  the  "hatchet  man"  of  Camp  59. 1 
was  called  that  by  five  or  more  of  the  men  who  went  on  strike 
and  later  were  transferred  to  the  government  camp  at  La  Pine 
Oregon.  This  was  similar,  I suppose,  to  what  it  was  like  in  the 
war,  with  men  deciding  whether  they  were  going  to  fire  their 
guns  or  not.  Almost  daily,  men  were  deciding  whether  they 
were  going  to  work  or  not.  If  they  went  to  work,  there  was  no 
problem.  But  on  the  days  they  refused  to  work,  the  camp 
administration  was  involved,  because  we  had  to  report  them 
as  AWOL  or  refusing  to  work.  This  went  on  for  a year. 

On  the  one  hand,  I,  as  an  individual,  favored  Friends 
getting  out;  as  acting  director,  I was  responsible  for  the  men's 
time  from  5 p.m.  Friday  until  the  following  work  day  in  terms 
of  food,  shelter,  sanitation,  furloughs,  leave  from  camp,  medi- 
cal care,  and  everything  else  that  took  place.  We  were  even 
responsible  when  someone  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  whole 
system.  The  Selective  Service  put  them  in,  but  we  had  to  make 
decisions  about  getting  them  out.  I always  tried  to  write  letters 
of  recommendation  for  the  person  to  receive  consideration  for 
whatever  he  wanted,  whether  it  was  transferring  to  another 
camp,  or  whether,  for  health  reasons,  getting  him  discharged. 
Being  a farm  boy  from  Indiana,  educated  to  be  a Math  and 
Science  teacher,  I was  not  qualified  to  take  on  all  these  respon- 
sibilities, but  I did. 

I think  it  was  good  training,  because  now  I don't  hesitate 
to  challenge  the  Society  of  Friends  in  terms  of  Yearly,  Quar- 
terly, or  Monthly  Meetings.  I think  one  has  to  state  things  the 
way  one  feels  because  of  one's  experience,  and  if  not,  accept 
the  decision,  stand  aside,  and  let  the  group  go  on.  We  have  no 
right  to  force  our  opinions  on  others,  but  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  state  what  we  know,  what  our  experience  has  been. 

I have  a bulldog  temperament.  (That' s why  I've  had  three 
bulldogs.)  Once  committed,  I want  to  hold  on  until  it  is  clear 
that  the  course  is  absolutely  wrong.  That's  why  I continued  to 
be  assistant  director  after  I'd  been  acting  director.  Philadel- 
phia offered  me  the  chance  to  go  to  another  camp,  but  I felt 


that,  since  we  had  started  the  program  in  Elkton  and  it  had 
succeeded  very  well  for  two  years,  it  was  something  that  I 
should  have  a part  in  closing. 

During  the  last  year  at  Elkton  (1945),  I thought  about 
transferring  to  a spedal  project,  along  with  some  of  the  men 
I'd  helped  transfer.  But  then  I was  asked  by  Philadelphia  and 
Steve  Cary  to  remain  on  until  the  end.  I was  asked  by  the 
AFSC  if  I would  be  responsible  for  closing  the  camps  in 
Elkton,  Oregon,  and  Colville  and  Glendora,  California.  This 
I did  by  the  first  of  March,  1946. 

The  men  had  all  been  transferred  out.  My  closing  down 
had  to  do  with  the  physical  properties  of  the  camps.  When  I 
say  closing,  I mean  the  actual  turning  over  of  the  property  to 
the  government — blankets,  spoons,  and  everything  else  had 
to  be  accounted  for.  Then  I went  to  the  AFSC  in  Philadelphia 
and  finished  reporting  on  the  closures.  At  that  point  Friends 
were  out  of  the  business;  all  the  other  camps  had  closed. 

Would  I do  it  again?  No.  We  found  ourselves  in  an 
impossible  position.  We  had  to  administer  policies  we  didn't 
m^e  and  we  didn't  beUeve  in.  I don't  want  to  say  that  the 
Friends  who  started  the  program  sold  us  something,  but  they 
were  overly  optimistic.  They  didn't  want  to  see  us  go  to 
prison.  I didn't  want  to  go  to  prison. 

Tom  Jones  and  other  Friends  created  a sense  of  patriotism, 
true  patriotism,  not  in  killing,  but  in  serving,  and  the  "Cre- 
ative Pioneers"  were  going  to  serve  their  country.  They  were 
going  to  serve  people  — ^in  hospitals,  in  fighting  forest  foes,  in 
doing  research — instead  of  going  to  war.  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  positive. 

Those  who  went  to  CPS  camps  didn't  want  to  say  "no" 
totally.  They  wanted  to  say  "no"  and  "yes."  They  wanted  to 
serve.  The  whole  thing  comes  down  to  the  question:  Am  I 
patriotic?  Did  I take  my  share  of  responsibility? 

I did  what  I could  do.  There  was  never  a question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  I could  go  to  war  or  not.  A Friends' 
minister  tried  to  convince  me  to  go.  I said,  "No  way.  My  life 
is,  as  far  as  I can  make  it,  a peaceful  one;  I cannot  kill  because 
of  my  forefathers.  It  goes  way  back.  My  forefathers  partici- 
pated in  the  Underground  Railroad  in  Indiana.  My  heroes  are 
those  who  are  able  to  say  'no'  to  violence." 

Harold  worked  for  the  AFSC  in  Philadelphia , Europe,  and 
Seattle.  He  then  returned  to  public  school  teaching  at  the 
Junior  High  level.  He  is  now  retired. 


For  about  a ten-year  period  in  my  work  with  the  Friends 
ServiceCommitteeandCPS,  I was  known  as  KitCarson.  Even 
now/  when  I meet  someone  and  they  call  me  Kit,  this  auto- 
matically tells  me  when  we  were  together.  I changed  my 
name  from  Kit  to  Harold  one  day  when  I read  in  Time 
magazine  the  stories  of  the  real  Kit  Carson,  the  Indianhunter, 
and  what  he  did  to  the  Indians.  I said,  "No  longer  am  I going 
to  be  called  Kit  Carson.'^  And,  to  this  day,  I don't  answer  to 
that  name. 
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Friends  at  the  Test  Site 

by  Nancy  Lynch  and  Maurine  Parker, 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

In  1956,  in  the  depths  of  the  cold  war,  the  US,  Britain  and 
Russia  were  testing  nuclear  bombs  in  the  atmosphere.  People 
were  generally  unaware  of  the  dangers  of  radiation.  Commu- 
nism was  the  danger.  Larry  Scott,  a Friend  and  former  Baptist 
minister,  had  been  working  for  the  AFSC  in  the  Kansas  City 
area.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  with  a concern:  "We  must  do 
something  about  this  nuclear  testing."  He  called  a meeting  of 
peace  people.  Forty  people  met  and  considered  what  to  do. 
Two  organizations  were  formed:  The  Committee  for  a Sane 
Nuclear  Police  (SANE),  whose  organizers  included  Norman 
Cousins  and  Clarence  Pickett,  and  The  Committee  on  Non- 
violent Action  (CNVA),  whose  organizers  included  George 
and  Lillian  Willoughby,  Marge  and  Bob  Swann,  Robert 
Gilmore,  Bertha  Faust  of  the  FOR  (Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion), and  Larry  Scott.  SANE  began  educating  people  about 
nuclear  testing.  CNVA  trained  people  in  nonviolent  direct 
action.  The  group  held  vigils  in  Washington,  picketed  the 
White  House,  and  set  up  a "perpetual  candle"  in  Washington, 
DC. 

In  1957  they  decided  to  go  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site  from 
August  3-9.  A nuclear  test  was  scheduled  for  August  8.  In  Las 
Vegas  they  held  workshops  and  handed  out  leaflets.  Their 
literature  states,  'TVe  act  from  our  religious  conviction  that 
peacemaking  is  an  essential  part  of  religiously  rooted  life.  ..We 
believe  our  acts,  both  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  of  a nation, 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  concept  of  human  brotherhood. 
For  this  reason,  we  can  support  neither  war  nor  preparation 
for  war  and  consider  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  blasphemy 

against  the  Creator  of  Life Our  words  unheard,  we  speak 

now  with  our  whole  lives.  We  can  no  longer  acquiesce  in  these 
tests." 

Next  to  the  test  site  they  held  vigils  and  prayed  under  a 
large  white  tent.  The  authorities  placed  bales  of  barbed  wire 
around  the  gate  and  installed  spot  lights.  On  the  morning 
when  they  planned  to  walk  onto  the  test  site,  they  woke  up  to 
see  truck  loads  of  people  coming — army  people  and  others. 
They  heard  an  explosion  and  looked  at  it  through  smoked 
glasses.  They  continued  their  vigil.  After  brief  talks  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  guards,  eleven  vigilers  stepped 
into  Camp  Mercury  and  were  arrested  for  trespassing.  TTiey 
were  taken  to  a Justice  Court  in  Beatty,  tried  immediately  and 
given  one-year  sentences,  which  were  to  be  suspended  if  they 
were  not  re-arrested  in  that  year. 

The  group  went  to  Washington  for  a Thanksgiving  prayer 
vigil.  The  following  January,  some  of  them  embarked  on  the 
voyage  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  protest  testing  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

George  Willoughby  said  of  this  time,  "We  were  following 
the  Light,  God's  will.  We  had  no  notion  where  it  would  lead 


us.  We  moved  forward  with  consensus,  exploring  the  use  of 
nonviolence  to  affect  a change  and  learning  about  our  ability 
to  use  nonviolence.  We  were  influenced  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement."  George  and  Lillian  WiUoughby  continue  frieir 
work  on  nonviolence:  They  were  in  Panama  in  the  Fall  of  1990 
and  began  a six-month  Asian  stay  in  January,  1991.  He  said, 
"We  give  workshops,  helping  people  to  find  nonviolent 
solutions  to  their  problems." 

Ten  years  ago  a group  of  Franciscans  came  to  the  Nevada 
Desert  to  "stand  in  the  presence  of  God,"  to  pray,  and  to 
protest.  They  organized  the  Lenten  Desert  Experience 
(LDE)which  happened  eachSpring.  In  1985  Larry  Scott  joined 
them  in  LDE  IV  and  continued  to  come  to  their  actions, 
helping  in  many  ways.  The  organizers  "were  excited  to  meet 
someone  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  early  test  site 
protests.  Larry  exuded  stature,  poise,  wisdom  and  grace . . . 
His  sense  of  humor  lifted  our  spirits;  his  willingness  to  make 
many  trips  to  Las  Vegas,  to  be  arrested  and  go  to  jail,  strength- 
ened our  commitment." 

In  1986,  after  August  Desert  Experience  II,  on  his  way 
home,  Larry  was  killed  in  a car  accident.  The  Larry  Scott  Fund 
was  established  to  help  Friends  attend  test  site  actions. 

In  1987  and  1988  groups  of  Quakers  went  to  the  Test  Site 
with  the  American  Peace  Test  and  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. In  1989  and  1990  Quakers  joined  tine  Brethren  and 
Mennonites  for  weekends  of  prayer  and  vigiling,  followed  by 
nonviolent  direct  action. 

We  will  continue  this  history  of  speaking  with  oiu  lives, 
for  we  "consider  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  blasphemy 
against  the  Creator  of  Life."  (CNVA,  1957) 

The  Larry  Scott  Fund  is  available  for  Friends  and  attenders 
if  there  is  a genuine  need  for  assistance.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.  The  Qerk  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  requests  funds  from  the  treasurer  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Quarterly  Meeting  who  will  forward  the  funds,  which 
can  be  used  for  any  expense  except  attorney  fees.  The  recipi- 
ent, on  returning  from  Nevada,  is  responsible  to  make  an 
accounting  and  report  back  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  if  it 
desires,  as  to  the  use  of  the  funds. 

(Material  compiled  from  interviews  with  George  and  Lillian 
Willoughby,  Bob  Vogel,  and  Anne  Symens-Bucher.) 


Calendar  — April  1992 

10-12  "Quakerism:  The  Weekend"  with  Eric  Moon, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

17-19  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Friends,  Camp  Sealth,  Vashon  Island,  WA. 

17-20  Utah  Friends  Gathering  (IMYM),  Moab  Worship 
Group,  Moab,  UT. 

26  Colorado  Regional  Meeting  (IMYM),  Mountain 
View  Meeting,  Denver,  CO. 
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Ray  Hartsough 

Ray  Hartsough,  79,  a life-long  worker 
forpeace,diedatFriendsHouse  in  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  January 23, 1991.  After 
marrying  Ruth  Goodell  in  1936  and 
graduating  from  Hartford  Seminary  in 
1937,  Ray  served  as  a Congregational 
Minister  in  Ohio  and  Iowa  until  1949. 
During  World  War  II,  Ray  supported 
conscientious  objectors,  which  made 
him  unpopular  with  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners. 

In  1949,  at  the  invitation  of  the  AFSC, 
Ray  worked  nine  months  in  Palestine 
and  Israel,  distributing  food,  medicines, 
and  tents  to  refugees,  and  bringing  hope 
and  life  to  people  in  that  war-tom  part 
of  the  world. 

Ray  and  his  family  moved  to  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  became  mem- 
bers of  Gwynedd  Meeting,  and  later, 
Middletown  Meeting.  In  1952  the 
Hartsoughs  moved  to  Tanguy  Home- 
steads, a cooperative  community  near 
Westtown,  Pennsylvania.  Ray  worked 
with  the  AFSC  for  twenty-five  years 
after  he  returned  from  the  Middle  East. 
He  served  as  College  Secretary  and  then 
as  Peace  Education  Secretary  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Region,  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Region,  and  in  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  Office.  He  was  also  Associate 
Peace  Education  Secretary  in  the  na- 
tional office. 

Ray  organized  peace  caravans,  fam- 
ily camps,  and  set  up  speaking  tours  at 
churches.  Friends  Meetings,  and  col- 
leges across  the  country.  He  headed  the 
AFSC's  effort  to  oppose  universal  mili- 
tary training  in  the  early 1950's.  Ray  also 
served  as  Extension  Searetary  at  Pendle 
Hill  in  1966-67. 

In  their  later  years,  Ray  and  Ruth 
were  members  of  Multnomah,  Salem, 
and  Redwood  Forest  Meetings. 

Ray  struggled  bravely  against 
Parkinson's  EHsease..  His  long  years  in 
peace  work  had  given  him  practice  in 
working  against  great  odds. 

He  continued  his  peace  work 
throughout  his  life  and  was  arrested  in 
1989 while  blocking  a munitions  train  at 


Memorial  Minutes 

the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station. 

Ray  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ruth; 
his  sons,  David  and  Paul;  and  his  grand- 
children, Peter,  Heidi,  Chester,  and 
Andrea. 

Eugenia  Sorensen 

Eugenia  Sorensen  died  August  19, 
1991,  at  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa  at 
the  age  of  85.  She  was  bom  March  14, 
1906,  in  Oakland,  California,  about  one 
month  before  the  big  earthquake  and 
fire  in  San  Francisco.  Her  mother,  a 
young  singer,  died  two  weeks  after 
Eugenia  was  bom.  Her  attorney  father 
remarried  and  had  two  more  girls  and  a 
boy.  The  family  grew  up  in  Oakland, 
and  Eugenia  lived  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia all  her  adult  life.  She  became  a mem- 
ber of  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting  in  the 
early  1950's.  She  lived  in  Palo  Alto  from 
1942  until  her  move  to  Friends  House  in 
1986. 

In  graduate  school  at  UC  Berkeley, 
Eugenia  was  certified  in  both  education 
and  social  work.  From  1928-31  she  was 
a case  worker  in  State  Aide  for  Depen- 
dentChildrenand  the  Aged  in  Alameda 
City  Social  Services  Center.  She  worked 
in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department 
fi-om  1935-42  and  was  part  of  a move- 
ment towards  a case-work  approach  for 
delinquent  students.  In  1946  she  pio- 
neered the  Hearing  Test  Survey  Pro- 
gram in  the  Santa  Clara  County  schools. 
In  1953  she  received  her  Masters  degree 
in  Education  with  a minor  in  Speech 
and  Hearing  at  Stanford  University. 

She  was  married  from  1938  until  her 
divorce  in  1945.  She  is  survived  by  her 
son  Chris  from  New  York  City. 

Eugenia  was  the  leading  light  for  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  Har- 
vest Festival  for  its  first  twenty  years. 
Without  her  dedication  and  inspiration, 
this  major  fund-raising  effort  for  FCL 
would  never  have  succeeded. 


Mildred  Cowger 

Mildred  L.  Cowger,  who  died  Au- 
gust 17,  1991,  at  the  age  of  90,  was  a 
dynamic,  long-time  member  of  Salem 
Friends  Meeting.  Friends  in  the  Palo 
Alto  area  will  remember  her  for  devel- 
oping the  Palo  Alto  Consumers  Co-op 
and  promoting  nutritious  bread  recipes 
and  healthful  garden  products. 

At  the  age  of  64  she  joined  the  Peace 
Corps,  learned  Spanish,  and  spent  two 
years  in  Venezuela. 

Her  long-time  interests  in  Bio-Dy- 
namic gardening  led  her  to  hold  week- 
end seminars  and  establish  a Bio-Dy- 
namic group  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 
To  help  spread  the  word  about  the  won- 
ders of  this  metiiod,  she  entered  the 
"Victory  Garden"  annual  contest  and 
became  one  of  the  five  national  winners. 

Members  of  NPYM  remember  the 
threeorfouryearsshesupervisedmenus 
and  food  preparation  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion, bringing  with  her  frozen  and  fresh 
vegetables  from  her  garden  and  encour- 
aging members  to  add  to  the  bounty.  In 
lateryearssheconducted  interest  groups 
on  "Death  and  Grief."  Her  caring  ex- 
tended to  members  of  these  groups  af- 
ter the  yearly  meeting  sessions. 

Mildred  was  active  in  educating  the 
publiconfuneral  reform.  She  wasoneof 
the  foimders  of  Oregon  Memorial  As- 
sociation and  served  as  its  secretary  for 
a number  of  years.  She  was  a volunteer 
and  supporter  of  the  AFSC.  She  was 
active  politically,  helping  in  political 
campaigns  as  her  energies  allowed  and 
always  correspondingwithher  congres- 
sion^representativesonissuesofpeace, 
justice,  ecology,  and  human  rights. 

Mildred  was  bom  in  Leaf  River,  Illi- 
nois. Her  father  was  the  community's 
unlicensed  doctor  for  many  years.  When 
she  moved  to  Oregon,  she  lived  near 
Sdo  with  her  son,  Wright  Cowger,  and 
his  family  of  four  children.  Her  son, 
Justin,  lives  in  Augusta,  Maine. 

A memorial  service  for  Mildred 
Cowger  was  conducted  under  the  care 
of  Salem  Meeting  on  August  25, 1991. 
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Announcements 


AFSC  Executive  Secretary 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee announces  that  Kara  Newell  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  named  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  A member  of 
Reedwood  Friends  Church,she  has  been 
a member  of  the  AFSC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors since  1989.  She  assumes  her  new 
post  June  1. 

The  Elizabeth  Ann  Bogart 
Memorial  Fund 

Friends  are  encouraged  to  apply  for 
grants  from  The  Elizabeth  Ann  Bogart 
Memorial  Fund,  which  was  established 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  Christian 
Mysticism.  Applications  may  be  di- 
rected to:  Bogart  Fund,  c/o  Friends 
World  Committee,  1506  Race  St,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19102  (USA). 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  will 
be  held  April 24-26 at  Inlow  Youth  Camp 
near  Tajique,  NM  (Estanda).  The  theme 
will  be  "Quaker  Growth  and  Quaker 
Ground." 

Quaker  Retirement  Home 

University  Friends  Meeting  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  a Friends  Re- 
tirement Home  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Please  address  inquiries  to  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  for  Quaker  Retirement 
Home,  % University  Friends  Meeting, 
4001  9th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 

FGC  Executive  Secretary 

Marty  Walton,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Friends  General  Conference,  will 
leave  that  position  in  the  fall  of  1992 
after  seven  years  of  service.  During  her 
tenure,  FGC  has  moved  into  new  of- 
fices, improved  financial  systems,  and 
expanded  programs.  A seeirch  commit- 
tee is  lool^g  for  a Friend  to  fill  the 
position.  ContactGretchen  Castle,  Clerk, 
Search  Committee,  3298  Bristol  Rd, 
Chalfont,  PA  18914.  Application  dead- 
line, AprU  15, 1992. 


Skipping  Stones 

Skipping  Stones  Multicultural  Forum 
for  Children,  publisher  of  art  and  writing 
by  and  for  children,  is  soliciting  mate- 
rial for  its  Spring  1992  issue.  Contribu- 
tions from  girls  are  especially  welcome. 
Contact  Skipping  Stones,  PO  Box  3939, 
Eugene,  OR  97403.  (503)  342-4956. 

Restoration  Ecology 

An  Easter  Work  and  Worship 
Weekend  will  be  held  at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center  in  Santa  Cruz  County, 
California,  from  April  17  - 19, 1992.  The 
program  will  include  a Saturday  work 
project  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Lorenzo 
River,  Good  Friday  afternoon  and  Eas- 
ter sunrise  Meetings  for  Worship,  and 
presentations  on  practical,  ethical,  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  Friends  ecological 
concerns.  Conferencecosts  are  $65,lodge 
room  or  $50,  camping.  For  registration 
or  information,  contactTom  Farley,  1301 
Himmel  Ave,  Redwood  City,  CA 94061 . 
(415)  366-1818.  Sponsored  by  the  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Committee  on  Unity 
with  Nature. 

Junk  Mail 

To  remove  your  name  from  junk 
mail  lists,  write  to  Mail  Preference 
Service,  Direct  Marketing  Assoc.,  PO 
Box  3861,  New  York,  NY  10163,  and/ 
or  Equifax  Option,  PO  Box  740123, 
Atlanta,  GA  30374. 

Nevada  Nuclear  Test  Site  Witness 

The  Nevada  Nuclear  Test  Site  Wit- 
ness, "Healing  the  Earth,  Healing  the 
Sky,"  will  be  held  March  27-29,  1992. 
Co-sponsored  by  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  gathering  will  focus  on 
the  1992  Columbus  Quincentennial  ob- 
servation. 

The  cost  ($36  preregistration,  $46  at 
the  door)  includes  meals  and  floor  sleep- 
ing (bring  sleeping  bag).  Make  checks 
payable  to  Nevada  Desert  Experience, 
c/o  Scott  Johnson,  PO  Box  815, 
Sebastopol,  CA  95473.  (707)  829-8208. 


Book  Review 

Poems  and  Prayers  by 
Nancy  Gibbs  Richard 
Review  by  Roger  Weaver, 
Corvallis  Meeting 

The  intention  of  this  book  would 
appear  to  be  preparation  for  worship 
and  meditation  through  direct  sharing 
of  the  author's  feelings.  The  main  em- 
phasis is  on  establishing  a relationship 
with  God  and  coming  to  terms  with 
difficulties  in  life  by  drawing  on  that 
relationship.  The  author  mentions  the 
risk:  "...not  knowing  / if  our  depths  / 
will  touch  / another's."  She  posits  in 
wordplay  her  encompassing  vision  of 
the  Deity:  "Divine  light  and  shadow  / 
holy  ours." 

While  I would  have  wished  for  more 
specific  detailed  imagery  and  greater 
occasional  originality  of  phrasing  other 
than  "depths  of  my  soul,"  and  "Thee," 
and  "Thou"  for  addressing  the  Deity, 
the  sincerity  is  unquestionable  here,  and 
the  goal  of  putting  the  reader  in  a more 
worshipful,  receptive  state  is  achieved. 

Order  from:  BeUerose  Publications, 
435  West  Dry  Creek  Road,  Healdsburg, 
CA  95448. 1991.  $7.00. 


Be  Aware  of  the  Light 

by  Julius  Jahn,  Tacoma  Meeting 

There  was  a young  Friend  in  a Meeting, 
Who  could  not  sit  stiU  on  the  seating. 

He  tried  meditation. 

And  then  levitation. 

Until  the  light  came  down  fiom  the  ceiling. 
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News  From  the  Meetings 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Madeleine  Cadbury  Brown,  Mid-Columbia  WG 

Boise  Valley  Monthly  Meeting  proposes  that  NPYM 
sponsor  a Quaker  Women's  Theological  Conference  like  the 
one  held  at  Woodbrooke  in  England  in  1990.  Attendance 
would  be  open  to  Northwest  Quaker  women.  The  gathering's 
purpose  would  be  to  emphasize  theology  from  a woman's 
point  of  view  and  to  correct  and  broaden  the  traditional,  male 
view  of  theology.  To  give  suggestions  on  content  and  timing, 
contact:  Jane  Foraker-Thompson,  HC  42  Box  1690,  Boise,  ID 
83706. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  seeks  volunteers  to  serve 
on  committees  and  support  tasks  for  the  yearly  meeting. 
Contact:  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Clerk,  NPYM  Steering  Committee. 

University  Friends  Meeting  began  a sign-language  wor- 
ship group  in  January.  Participation  does  not  require  expert 
signing  skills,  only  a willingness  to  learn  and  share.  Univer- 
sity Friends  have  proposed  a Seattle  Quaker  Community 
Service  effort.  The  program  would  train  community  activiste 
in  a group  living  context. 

Walla  Walla  Preparative  Meeting  plans  to  give  two  sub- 
scriptions to  Friends  Journal  to  the  Washington  State  Peniten- 
tiary — one  to  the  mirdmum  security  section,  and  one  to  the 
maximum  security  section.  Friends  there  wUl  co-sponsor  a 
Columbus  Quincentennial  theatrical  production  in  March. 
Walla  WaUa  is  on  lands  ceded  to  the  federal  government  in 
1855  by  the  Umatilla,  Walla  Walla,  and  Cayuse  tribes. 

Eugene  Monthly  Meeting  joins  many  others  in  NPYM  in 
considering  racism  and  involving  Native  Americans  in  Co- 
lumbus Quincentennial  activities.  Peg  Morton  visited  Guate- 
mala in  October  with  a member  of  the  Guatemalan  Human 
Rights  Commission.  Friends  in  Eugene  are  starting  a wor- 
ship-sharing-through-movement experience. 

Though  they  have  not  found  consensus  about  same-sex 
marriage.  Friends  in  Salem  have  proposed  a minute  to  stimu- 
late deep  thought  and  a search  of  one's  own  beliefs. 

Yo!  Friends,  a monthly  newsletter  by  and  for  NPYM  Junior 
Friends,  faces  creative  and  financial  shortages.  After  five 
months,  its  editor  is  "scrounging  for  articles."  Most  subscrib- 
ers have  not  paid  the  modest  subscription  charge,  $12/year. 
Yo!  Friends  includes  poems,  prisoner  pen  pals,  Junior-Friendly 
trip  announcements,  quotes  and  other  insightful  writings. 
Contact:  De  Kerr,  PO  Box  8404,  Moscow,  ID  83843. 

Billings  Friends  are  among  those  who  are  considering  the 
yearly  meeting's  minute  on  racism.  Helen  and  John  Bross 
recreated  their  Quaker  wedding  on  their  fiftieth  anniversary 
on  December  28. 

Missoula  Friends  are  finding  some  consensus  as  they 
thresh  out  issues  about  meeting  space.  Their  goal  is  to  have  a 
permanent  site,  a Meeting  House,  within  two  years. 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Phyllis  Hoge,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  is  suffering  from  and 
delighting  in  the  problems  and  gifts  brought  to  us  by  the 
burgeoningnumbers  of  Friends  in  our  Meetings  and  Worship 
groups.  Dturango  Monthly  Meeting,  which  found  quarters 
very  crowded  at  their  Christmas  sharing,  decided  to  go 
forward  with  plans  to  acquire  a Meeting  house.  Santa  Fe  is 
still  struggling  to  adapt  their  present  building  in  ways  which 
respect  historical  preservation  and,  at  the  same  time,  open  up 
more  space.  Both  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  now  hold  two 
Meetings  for  Worship  on  Sundays  to  accommodate  increas- 
ing numbers.  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  and  Las  Cruces,  report 
that  their  buildings  receive  a good  deal  of  use  by  groups  not 
formally  affiliated  with  them. 

Gila  seems  to  be  the  only  Meeting  troubled,  not  by  lack  of 
space,  but  by  too  much  of  it.  Friends  designate  clerks  who  take 
on  tire  job  for  two  months  only,  then  pass  it  on.  The  practice 
has  had  an  interesting  side  effect,  in  that  more  people  have 
become  involved  in  Ministry  and  Oversight,  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  whaf  s going  on. 

Space  aside,  newsletters  reflect  our  need  for  more  time  as 
Meetings  address  Friends'  increasing  discomfort  with  the 
length  of  business  meetings,  not  to  mention  the  noises  we've 
made  about  this  problem  in  our  Yearly  Meeting.  I pick  up  a 
wistful  hope  for  brevity  in  the  numbers  of  requests  for  com- 
mittee reports  to  be  written  out  "to  save  time"  and  to  help 
keep  things  clear  for  recording  clerks  and  newsletter  editors. 
In  Durango,  the  solution  is  to  eliminate  the  usual  break 
between  worship  and  business  meetings. 

If  I'm  being  appropriately  sensitive  to  tone  in  the  newslet- 
ters I receive,  I may  also  be  tuning  in  to  a disturbing  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  without  Yeeirly  Meeting.  If  this  is  so,  tiie  source 
of  the  trouble  may  again  be  the  increasing  numbers  of  us,  not 
atYearlyMeeting,whichhasbecomesmaller,butinourhome 
meetings,  where  Friends  have  not  been  able  to  take  enough 
time  to  work  with  the  questions  IMYM  raises. 

In  November  Albuquerque  held  a workshop  on  how 
Friends  can  individually  address  environmental  issues,  and 
Las  Cruces  turned  off  their  refrigerator  because  it  "used  too 
much  energy." 

I should  note  the  "revival"  of  Santa  Fe's  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Committee  and  their  current  interests,  which  in- 
clude People  For  Peace,  draft  counseling,  nonviolence  train- 
ing, and  sponsorship  of  Tibetan  refugees.  Albuquerque's  P & 
SC  committee  sponsored  an  Alternatives  to  Violence  Work- 
shop late  in  February  and  recently  began  collecting  for  "wel- 
come packages"  for  Cuban  refugees.  Earlier,  Albuquerque's 
South  Broadway  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Center  received 
the  profits  from  the  first  Fall  Arts  and  Crafts  Fiesta. 

The  new  prison-approved  Meeting  for  Worship  at  the 
Central  New  Mexico  Correctional  Facility  is  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  those  attending  from  Santa  Fe,  Socorro,  and  Albu- 
querque. 
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Support  the  End  of  All  Nuclear 
Weapons  Testing 

by  David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

The  Cold  War  is  over.  The  Soviet  Union  is  dead.  LeP s stop 
the  nuclear  insanity  now! 

Ever  since  the  nuclear  genie  was  let  out  of  the  bottle  and 
almost 200,000 people  perished  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in 
1945,  concerned  people  around  the  world  have  worked  for  a 
nuclear  test  ban  as  a first  step  to  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  the  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  as  a means  of  "defense" 
(mass  killing). 

The  major  rationale  for  approximately  1,000  nuclear  tests 
by  the  United  States  has  been  to  "defend"  ourselves  against 
the  Soviet  Communist  menace. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  more,  and  Russia  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  have  called  for  an  end 
to  all  nuclear  weapons  testing  worldwide  and  have  unilater- 
ally initiated  a one-year  moratorium  on  their  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  and  have  permanently  closed  their  main  nuclear 
test  site  at  Semipaltensk  in  Kazaldistan. 

And  yet  the  Bush  administration  asserts  that  the  US  needs 
to  continue  nuclear  testing  - indefinitely! 

Legislation,  calling  for  a one-year  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing,  has  been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  As 
of  this  writing,  there  are  177  co-sponsors  in  the  House  and  12 
Senators  co-sponsoring  the  Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium  Act. 
The  House  is  expected  to  pass  this  legislation.  The  challenge 
now  is  to  also  get  the  Senate  to  pass  this  landmark  testing 
moratorium. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  create  a groundswell  of  public  opinion 
in  support  of  an  end  to  all  nuclear  weapons  testing.  If  enough 
letters  reach  Senate  offices,  the  Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium 
Act  can  become  law  - this  year! 

Write  to  your  Senators  today,  encouraging  them  to  co- 
sponsor and  work  for  the  passage  of  S.2064,  the  Nuclear 
Testing  Moratorium  Act  Say  in  your  own  words  why  it  is 
crucial  to  end  nuclear  weapons  testing.  Letters  from  the  heart 
can  make  a difference! 

If  we  can  generate  public  pressure  to  get  a one-year 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  passed,  the  momentum  will  be 
started.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  then  help  exert  the  necessary 
pressure  to  support  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
which  would  ban  all  nuclear  weapons  testing  permanently. 

The  Non  Proliferation  Treaty  comes  up  for  renewal  in 
1965.  If  a CTB  treaty  has  not  been  signed  by  that  time,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  Non  Proliferation  Treaty  will  be  extended. 

In  forty-six  years,  this  is  the  best  opportunity  we've  had  to 
put  the  nuclear  genie  back  into  the  bottle! 


United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  by  Beverly  Garcia,  Fresno  Meeting 

"The  involvement  of  citizen  activists  in  the  processes 
shaping  UNCED  (June  1-12, 1992,  Brazil)  will  be  crucial  in 
determining  the  success  of  the  conference."  This  quote  is  from 
An  Introductory  Guide  to  the  Earth  Summit  put  out  by  the  US 
Citizens  Network.  The  Network  was  established  in  October 
1990  by  160  organizations  hoping  to  affect  the  Earth  Summit 
process.  Their  informative  forty-four  page  booklet  can  be 
ordered  for  $2  from  the  address  (1)  below. 

The  fourth  and  final  preparatory  meeting  for  UNCED  will 
be  held  March  1992  in  New  York.  It  is  hoped  ttiat  agreements 
canbe  reached  that  canbe  signed  in  Rio,but  as  yetmany  issues 
remain  undecided.  Unpaid  UN  dues  are  crippling  prepara- 
tions for  UNCED  and  other  needed  functions.  (On  E)^ember 
31, 1991,  $816  million  was  owed  — $407  million  by  the  US.)’^ 

One  important  goal  for  the  Earth  Summit  is  a global 
convention  on  climate  change.  Other  major  industrialized 
nations  have  agreed  to  C02  emissions  reductions,  but  the  US 
has  not.  Great  Britain  has  expressed  disappointment  and 
noted  that  the  US  produces  twice  as  much  C02  as  the  twelve- 
nation  European  Community,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  100 
million  fewer  people.  (1,  p.  19) 

To  affirm  the  importance  of  the  goals  of  UNCED,  write  to: 

President  Bush,  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20500.  (202)  456-1111. 

Head  of  the  US  delegation  preparing  for  UNCED: 

E.U.  Curtis  Bohlen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Dept,  of  State,  2201 C Street  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20520.  (202)  647-1554. 

Address  concern  about  our  unpaid  dues  to:  Secre- 
tary of  State,  James  A.  Baker,  EtepL  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20520. 

Two  bills  have  just  been  introduced  in  the  House  to 
support  UNCED  goals.  Ask  your  Representative  to  co-spon- 
sor H.  Res.  263  and  H.  Res.  266.  Senator  John  Kerry  (Mass) 
plans  to  introduce  a similar  bill  in  the  Senate  soon.  Ask  your 
Senators  to  co-sponsor  his  bill.  (2) 

1.  An  Introductory  Guide  to  the  Earth  Summit,  US  Citi- 
zens Network  on  UNCED,  300  Broadway,  Suite  39, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133. 

2.  Telephone  conversation  with  Ralph  Kerman, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 245 Sec- 
ond St  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002.  (202)  547-6000. 

The  US  also  owes  $332  million  for  1992,  due  in  January  1992. 
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Advertisements 


All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40 
per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add 
10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PRE- 
PAID, payment  accompanying  copy.  Send 
for  information  sheet  with  prices  for  display 
ads  and  mechanical  requirements.  Copy 
deadline:  45  days  prior  to  publication.  Pub- 
lishing of  advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

PUBLICATIONS  CATALOG  of 
Friends  General  Conference  includes  over 
450  books,  curricula,  tapes,  posters  and 
leaflets  by,  about,  and  for  Friends.  Write 
to:  FGC  Publications-FB,  1216  Arch 
St,  2B,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107  or  call 
(800)  966-4556. 


MEETING  RESIDENT  — Mature, 
hospitable  Friend  sought  for  one  to  two  year 
term  as  Resident  for  Santa  Fe  Friends  Meet- 
ing beginning  Mid-September  1992.  For 
information  packet,  please  send  letter  of 
interest  to  Search  Committee,  630  Canyon 
Rd,  Santa  Fe,NM  87501.(505)983-7421. 


RETREAT  SITE  — Inexpensive 
twenty  - five  acre  Sebastopol  hillside  site  for 
workshops,  retreats,  meetings  — with  ce- 
dar-log house  accommodation  for  twelve  to 
twenty  people,  with  kitchen  privileges  fur- 
nished. Persons  into  social  change,  peace, 
environment.  No  reliance  on  drugs.  Contact 
Betsy,  9899  Barnett  Valley  Rd,  Sebastopol, 
CA  95472.  (707)  823-1583. 


VACATION  RENTAL  — Kaua  i,  HI 
— delightful  cottages — peace,  palms,  para- 
dise. $75/night.  (808)  822-2321. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  — 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  looking  for 
a person  to  fill  the  challenging  position  of 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Education.  This  person  must  be  a Quaker,  a 
knowledgeable  educator  with  experience  in 
the  field  of  elementary  and/or  secondary 
education,  a good  listener,  and  a creative 
thinker  who  has  the  capacity  to  help  others 
listen  to  each  other.  The  responsibilities 
include  visiting  and  overseeing  the  spiritual 
life  of  forty  Friends  schools,  plaiming  work- 
shops, consulting  with  heads,  faculties  and 
boards,  and  helping  schools  understand  their 
mission  as  Friends  Schools  . The  new  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  must  be  a dynamic  leader 
in  the  field  of  Quaker  education  as  we  move 
into  the  next  century. 

Presently  the  job  is  3/5ths  time,  but  the 
Committee  on  Education  is  in  the  process  of 
upgrading  it  to  a full-time  position.  The  full- 
time salary  range  is  $24,800  to  $31,010, 
depending  on  experience.  The  job  begins 
August  1, 1992. 

Please  send  resumes  by  April  1 , 1 992,  to 
Foster  Doan,  Search  Committee,  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  1515  Cherry  St,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19102. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  — 
Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes, 
work  program,  loving  community,  12585 
Jones  Bar  Rd,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 
(916)273-3183. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  - Experi- 
enced Latino,  Asia,  Pacific,  bilingual/bicul- 
tural  community  organizer  needed  for  the 
position  of  Latino-America  Asia  Pacific 
Program  Director  for  Portland,  Oregon,  of- 
fice of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Request  application  forms  fi'om 
Martin  Gonzalez,  AFSC,  2249  E Burnside, 
Portland,  OR  97214.  (503)  230-9427.  Ap- 
plications are  due  April  17, 1992.  AFSC  is 
an  affirmative  action  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer. 


VnAiSiAnsiics 

Birth 

• Thonaas  Blake  Roberts,  adopted 
son  of  Barbara  and  Don  Roberts, 
bom  October  17, 1991,  Santa  Bar- 
bara Meeting. 

Marriage 

• Elizabeth  Descamp  married  Jim 
Fries  December  20,  1991,  Mult- 
nomah Meeting. 

Deaths 

• Ralph  Youatt,  August  27,  1991, 
University  Meeting. 

• Catherine  Phillips  Pels,  August  29, 
1991,  Santa  Fe  Meeting. 

• Mark  Fairchild,  October  18, 1991, 
Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

• HarrietSchaffran,  October 25, 1991, 
Berkeley  Meeting. 

• Margaret  Schaeffer,  December  31, 
1991,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 
Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 
Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330. 
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WESTERN  GATHERING  OF  FRIENDS 


"I  HAVE  CALLED 
YOU  FRIENDS ..." 


RECONCILIATION 
BETWEEN  GOD  & ONE 
ANOTHER -JOHN  15:15 


July  6 - 10, 1992 
Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Portland,  Oregon 


For  the  first  time  ever.  Friends  from  the  ten  yearly  meetings  in  the  western  part  of 
North  America  wiU  come  together.  The  purpose  of  the  Gathering  wiU  be  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  face-to-face  meeting  among  Friends  of  different  traditions,  to  arrive  at 
a better  understanding  of  our  faith,  and  to  consider  our  witness  in  today's  world. 

The  opening  plenary  address  will  be  offered  by  Doug  Gwyn,  pastoral  minister  to 
Berkeley  Friends  Church.  The  closing  plenary  will  involve  reflections  by  Doug  Gwyn, 
and  by  Asia  Bennett,  Executive  Secretary  of  Friends  World  Committee,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  and  John  Punshon,  Professor  of  Quaker  Studies  at  Earlham  School  of 
Religion.  Each  sponsoring  Yearly  Meeting  will  offer  a plenary,  introducing  itself  to 
Gathering  attenders  through  worship  and  program. 

Small  worship  groups  will  be  part  of  every  day  and  wiU  mix  Friends  from  the 
various  Yearly  Meetings.  Thematic  groups  will  pose  these  queries: 

How  do  we  know?  — discovering  God's  will  for  us,  individually  and  corpo- 
rately? 

Who  are  we  called  to  be? — sharing  what  we  have  in  common  and  appreciating 
our  differences. 

What  are  we  called  to  do?  — living  our  Quaker  witness. 

ChUdren  and  young  people  are  encouraged  to  attend.  There  will  be  programs  for 
infants  to  junior  high  and  high  school  people.  Lewis  and  Clark  facilities  are  abundant 
and  avaUable  for  our  use.  There  will  be  lots  of  opportunities  for  excursions  in  and 
around  Portland. 

Cost:  $145  (approx.)  for  adults.  Discounts  for  chUdren.  FamUy  maximum,  $435. 

Registration  packets  will  be  avaUable  from  Meeting  clerks  and  pastors  in  early 
March.  Or  inquire  via  tear-off  below  and  receive  packet  directly. 


Ann  Stever  Please  send  Western  Gathering 

715  37th  Avenue  registration  packet  to: 

Seattle,  WA  98122 

Name 

Address 


FRIENDS  BULLETIN  Second  Class  Mail 

1620  NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330-2055 


